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ib.—description of Paul V., 391— 
Theologian to Venice, 394—-know- 
ledge of Euro a politics, 396— 
plots ay life, 397, 399— 
attacked by ruffians, 398—recovery, 
tb.—his sligion, 399-401 — ill-health, 
402—death, ib. 

Scott, Sir G., President of the Royal 
Institute of British <a 47— 
his opinion of the students, ib 

Shah-Jahan, builds the pulace-suburb 
< "ane 511—approaching death, 

Shaw, R. N., and T. G. Jackson, 
‘Architecture, a Profession or an 
Art,’ 40. See Architects and Archi- 
tecture. 

Ships, opinions on the superiority of 
numbers, in war, 483-485—size and 
weight, 485—arguments in favour of 
monster, 486, 487—weight of guns, 
488—necessity for increased space 
in harbours, ib. 

Shovell, Sir C., on the superiority of | 
num in war, 483. 

Smirke, Sir R., his imitations of Greek | 

, architecture, 57, note. 

Smith, Adam, the doctrines of, 405— 


reaction s 2 his teaching, 415. 
Smith, Mr. H., rt on the Wit- 
waterserand Goldi elds, 533 


Society, The Unseen Foundations of, 
404. See Argyll. 
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Somerset, ty of, ‘Monarchy and 
Democracy,’ 2 
Spinoza, rane his views and ideals, 
135. See Israe 


Sterne, ‘Pristrama Shandy’ compared 
with ‘The Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus,’ 340. 

Swift, on the principles of Whig and 
Tory, 321—member of the secret 
council, 325—practical joke on the 
Maids of Honour, 327—pamphlet on 
‘The Conduct of the Allies,’ 329— 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, 335—letter to 
Arbuthnot, 342. 

Syria, under the rule of Egypt, 357— 
tributes and taxes levied, ib.—trade, 
358—want of originality in art, ib.— 
manufactures, 360—feuds and civil 
strife, i. 


T. 


Tavernier, ‘Six Voyages, 515—his 
account of Aurangzib’s manner of 
life, 516. 

Tennyson, The Poetry of, 2—exclusive 
devotion to poetry, 3—command of 
his ‘gift, 4—characteristics, 4, 5— 
‘Death of CEnone,’ 6—‘St. Telema- 
ehus,’ 7—* Akbar’s Dream,’ ib.— 
minor poems, 8—birth, 9—‘ Poems 
by Two Brothers’ and ‘ Timbuctoo,’ 
#b.—‘ Poems chiefly Lyrical,’ 10— 
varied range of the ‘ Poems,’ 11, 15— 
natural endowments, 12—vigorous 
criticism of his work, 13—follower of 
Keats, 14—fidelity to Nature, 15— 
blank verse, ib.—sudden fame and 
popularity, 16—influence and teach- 
ing, 17, 18—*The Princess,” 18— 
‘In Memoriam,’ 19—treatment of 
the subject, 20—his religious views, 
Mena? political position, “™ 
‘Maud, 23-28 — p of e 

rama, 25— Idylls “of the King 

28-39-—publication of the cova 
portions, 29—chan _ from Mallory’s 
version, 29, 30— modern spirit, 
30—lofty tone of morality, 33, 39— 
allegorical significance, 34—failure 
as an epic poem, 37—masterpieces of 
artistic execution, 38. 

| ae » ‘ Voyage to the East Indies,’ 


a M. de, his travels in India, 
517. 


‘Tory Democracy and Conservatism 
Policy, b 2 Plain Tory,’ 267, 276. 
Tourville, Soni. of France, 463 
—compared with RB #b.—on 
the danger of refusing to fight, 475 
—insulting orders from the King, 
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476—new instructions, 48]—orders 
to sail, 482. 

Town Holdings, 222—report of the 
Committee, ib.—grievances of long 
contracts, 223—evils of the lease- 
hold tenure, 224—the rights of lessee 
and lessor, 225—scheme of forcible 
enfranchisement, 226 — pro 
taxation of building land, éb.—of 
ground rent, 227—ignorance of land 
proprietors, 228, 233 — decreasing 
number of freeholders, 229 — the 
Liberty and Property Defence 
League, ib.—need for change in the 

resent system, 230 — Progressive 
uncillors, 231—want of territorial 
interest, ib.—advantages of enfran- 
chisement of leaseholds, 232, 250— 
freehold housing of the working- 
class, ib.—need for freeholders, 233 
—over-paying workmen, 234—rating 
of proprietors, ib.—proposed division 
of the rates, 235—result of taxing 
capitalists, 236— equitable rating, 
237—urban ground rents, ib.—illus- 
trations of the ‘ unearned increment,’ 
238-240—John Stuart Mill's theory, 
238—impossibility of achieving an 
equitable system of municipal taxa- 
tion, 240 — Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
legislation, 241—advice to land pro- 
prietors, 242—the rights of landed 
property, 243—decision on the Elec- 
tric Railways, ib.— danger of sur- 
rendering the value of proprietary 
rights, 244—/injurious scheme of 
‘betterment,’ 245-250—fluctuating 
rentals, 250— annual expenditure, 
251—confiscatory taxation, 252. 


U. 


Unionist Reaction, The, 549—causes 
of Home Rule, 550—Mr. Gladstone 
secures the Irish vote, 551—defeat 
of the first Home Rule Bill, 552— 
secession of the Liberals, ib.—action 
of the leaders, 553—decision to main- 
tain a separate organization, ib.— 
attitude of the Liberal Unionist 
seceders, effect on the public, 555— 
Gladstonian contention of the Repeal 
of the Union, 556—misrepresenta- 


tions of the Liberals, 557—result of 


the Parnell Commission, 558—hete- 
rogeneous character of the Liberal 
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party, 559—defeat of the Unionists, 
560—success due to Mr. Gladstone’s 
ar seg 561 — necessary quali- 
cations for Unionist leaders, 
562 — policy of the Ministry, 563 
—the second Home Rule Bill, é. 
— objections to the principle, 564 
— probable fate of the Bill, 565 
— retention or non-retention of 
Irish members in the Imperial Par- 
liament, ib.—number of issues in- 
volved, 566—im ibility of im- 
proving the Bill, 567 — policy of 
abstention, 568—probable rejection 
by the House of Lords, #b.—tactics 
of the Ministry, 5s9—dangers of 
returning the Liberals to office, 570 
—need for awakening the English 
el te,°571=the Ulster demon- 
strations, ib.—features of the present 
policy, 572—characteristics of British 
nature, 573—necessity of upholding 
the Union, 574—minute difference 
between Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists, ib. 


 - 


Valle, P. della, his romantic story, 505 


—powers of accurate description, 
506—Indian travels, ib.—account of 
the famous Queen Nur-Mahal, 507 
—Prince Khusru’s eyes, ib.—visits 
the Hospital of Birds, 508. 

Venice, State of, position to the Roman 
Church, 386—limited power of the 
Church and Pope, ib.—complete in- 
dependence, 387 — causes of ill- 
feeling with Rome, 392 — quarrel 
with the Pope, 393 — Leonardo 
Donato elected Doge, ib.—conclu- 
sion of the dispute, 397. 


Ww. 


Warburton on the project of ‘The 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus,’ 
339 


Westcott, Canon, sermon on Bishop 
Lightfoot, 102. 

Wilberforce, Dr. E. R., first Bishop of 
Newcastle, 93. 


Y. 


Yard, Robert, letters to Sir J. William- 
son on the preparations of the French 
fleet, 478. 
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